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CERROS, OR CEDROS ISLAND. 

A NOTE BY GUSTAV EISEN, Ph.D. 

The comparatively large island situated on the west coast of Baja California, 
Mexico, at the intersection of W. Long. 115° and Lat. 28°, is variously known as 
Cerros and Cedros. On the U. S. Government charts the island is always marked 
" Cerros." This is also the case on most English and French maps. Mexican and 
some American navigators call the island "Cedros," though the former name is not 
entirely unknown on account of the American charts, which are the ones generally in 
use. The first person to call my attention to the existence of the two names was 
Captain John von Helms, one of the most well-known seafaring men on the whole 
Pacific coast, than whom no one is better acquainted with the nomenclature of the 
coast of Baja California. I was at that moment engaged in constructing two maps 
of Baja California to accompany my biological reports on that peninsula. The local 
map referred exclusively to the Cape region, or southern extremity of the peninsula, 
while the other was a general map of the whole country. Captain von Helms stated 
that the name Cerros was almost unknown, or at least not in use, and that it had prob- 
ably originated from misspelling or from ignorance of the chart-makers. Such errors 
in misspelling are common on all charts relating to Mexico. It would be easy to sub- 
stitute an r for a d, and this would account for the change in name. As will be seen, 
however, the U. S. Government map-makers were this time not at fault, for the name 
Cerros is older than the United States. Having no opportunity to investigate the 
matter at the time, I accepted Capt. Von Helms' verdict and placed the name Cedros 
on the new map (published by the California Academy of Sciences of San Francisco, 
1895). Captain Von Helms argued, moreover, that the name Cerros, meaning " hills," 
and all the islands on the coast being hilly, there was no sense in calling any one 
island by that name. The existence of cedars on the island seemed to justify the name 
Cedros. Last year I had occasion to construct a new map (published recently by the 
American Geographical Society), and on this map I was induced by the Mexican 
Government Surveyor at Ensenada to retain the name Cerros and discard Cedros. 
The Surveyor declared that there were no cedars on the island. He had been there 
several times and had found pines, but no cedars. The island, he said, was unusually 
hilly, and the name Cerros would be quite appropriate. I restored the name suggested 
by him and recorded the island as Cerros. I thought, however, it would be of some 
little interest to investigate the matter. My first inquiry was from the people living 
on the coast of Baja California, and from them I learned that the island was generally 
known as Cedros and that the name Cerros was never used, though it was known on 
account of the foreign maps. This alone would justify the dropping of the name 
Cerros. Having since studied the historical side of the question, I have thought 
that others might be interested in knowing the conclusions to which I have come. 

The island of Cedros (for this is its real name) was first seen by the Spanish navi- 
gator, Francisco de Ulloa, who landed on the island January 15th, 1539. UUoa says 
of his visit to the island : ' ' They (the hills) were high and on the top of each were 
many tall, slender trees. The island was twenty leagues in circuit, and was after- 
wards named 'Isla de Los Cedros.' " From Ulloa's account we also learn that the 
island was densely inhabited by Indians, with whom Ulloa and his sailors came in 
conflict, his dog Berecillo, for instance, being badly beaten by the savages. These 
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latter used canoes made of trunks of cedar trees. The trunks were not hollowed out, 
but were simply lashed together like rafts. There were groves of cedars on the north 
side of the island, and the name was given on account of them. From Ulloa's rela- 
tion, it is evident that the priority belongs to the name Cedros, the one now most in 
use. While this may be considered as settled once for all, not a little interest is 
attached to the history of the name Cerros. 

After Ulloa the island was visited by Sebastian Viscaino, who landed there August 
31, 1602. Viscaino refers to the island as Isla de Cerros. This is unaccountable, 
as several maps already published gave the name Cedros Island; notably so the For- 
lani map, published 1574. On this map we read plainly: "Y. de Cedri." On the 
globe of Molineaux of 1592 we find the island indicated by the same name, etc. 
We must suppose that Viscaino either had no previous knowledge of these charts, 
and that he had not carefully read the account of Ulloa, or that his scribe made an 
error in writing and substituted r for d. It may be, however, that Viscaino actually 
changed the name and thought that " Cerros" would be more appropriate. The fol- 
lowing table gives some of the various names of this island from early times to the 
present day : 

1539- Francisco Ulloa, discoverer ; " Isla de Cedros." 

1574. Forlani map : "Y.de Cedri." 

1589. Map of Abr. Ortelius : " Islas de los Cedros." 

1592. Globe of Molineaux : " I. de Cedri." 

1594. Map of Petrus Plancius: "I. de Cedros." 

1602. Sebastian Viscaino, landed on the island : " Isla de Cerros." 

1625. Henry Briggs map : " I. de la Carre." 

1628. Gerhard M creator (Atlas Minor): "I. de los Cedros." Marked too far 
north. 

1700. Guillaume Delisle : " I. Des Cedres." 

1720. Stockholm chart : " I. de Ceros." 

1722. Guillaume Delisle map : " I. de Cedros." 

1732, Sigismund Taraval, who landed on the island, found that the natives called 
the island " Amalgua," meaning the island of fogs. 

1743. Map of Capt. Anson : "Isla de Peros." 

1900. . U. S. Government charts : "Cerros Island." 

1900. Native name by Mexicans in the vicinity of the Island: " Isla de Cedros." 

This list calls for a few remarks. The name on the map of Briggs, "I. de la 
Carre," is undoubtedly taken from the form of the island, as seen from the south. 
" Carre" is in French the word for a tall, pointed hat of the style used by the Mexi- 
cans, and the island, with its high southern peak, has an undoubted resemblance to 
such a hat. Delisle, who introduced so many improvements and made so many cor- 
rections in the maps of his time, also restored the original name to the island. The 
names " Ceros " and " Peros " on the other charts are probably due to error in writing. 
The chart of Capt. Anson is full of similar or worse errors in spelling, as, for instance, 
" Maria Hermosos " instead of " Morro Hermoso." " Morro," meaning a rounded 
prominent cape, is one of the most common geographical words in Spanish-speaking 
countries. The United States Government surveyors probably copied the name from 
older charts, and had little opportunity to make inquiry among the natives on the Pacific 
coast of the peninsula. The same may be said of the British surveyors. On French 
maps the island is generally called ' ' Cerros." Now we come to the question whether 
the name " Cedros " is justified or not. The northern point, as well as a large part of 
the high backbone of the island, is sparsely covered with coniferous trees. The largest 
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of these is a species of pine — pinus muricata. It is everywhere a rather small tree, 
but sometimes sufficiently large to be used for canoes; and we are told that the Indian 
canoes were made of whole trunks tied together and not hollowed out. There is an 
abundance of real cedar growing on the northern part of the island, though the trees 
are very small, and might even be designated bushes. This tree is Icnown asjuniperus 
Calif ornica, and was called by Kelloggy«K2)>^?-«j Cerrosianus. Even in New England 
junipers are often known as cedars. Whether UUoa actually mistook the large pines 
for cedars or had branches brought him by his men, who cjimbed the hills, is not known. 
The fact remains that cedars are actually found on the island, and that thus the name 
is not misapplied. In the mountains of Alta California this juniper often grows to a 
large size, and might be turned into a hollowed -out canoe. In Ulloa's time some of the 
junipers on Cedros Island may have been larger than now. The island has been little 
explored, and it is probable, or at least possible, that even at present there are favored 
nooks where larger junipers are found. 

To sum up, I think that we are fully justified in retaining for this island the name 
of Cedros and in dropping the name Cerros. The reasons for this are as follows: 

1 . The discoverer of the island, Francisco de UUoa, gave the name " Isla de 
Cedros." 

2. Cedars are actually found on the island. 

3. The island is at present known to the vast majority of Mexicans as " Isla de 
Cedros." 

4. Many of the captains plying between San Francisco and the southern ports 
recognize the error on the United States Government charts and designate the island 
as " Cedros Island." 

In addition to the above, I may state that, according to Mr. T. S. Brandegee, the 
well-known botanist and explorer of Baja California, the cedar so extensively exported 
from " Tres Marias Islands," south of the peninsula, does not belong to the coniferous 
trees, but to a different family — the Meliacese, the genus name being Cedrela. This 
only shows that the Mexicans apply the name cedros to widely separated genera. The 
cedrela is not found on Cedros Island. 



